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Joint Military Intelligence College 

INTRODUCTION 

The University of Maryland’s July 2005 conference on "Teaching Intelligence in 
America’s Universities" marks the turning of a significant page in the history of American 
academia. The history, the role, and the contributions of intelligence are now recognized 
in growing numbers of institutions of higher learning across the land as important fields 
of academic study and research. 

If intelligence was first formally declared an instrument of U.S. national security in the 
National Security Act of 1947, it did not enter the mainstream of American thinking and 
discourse until the terrorist attacks of 2001 and their aftermath. Now, with the benefit of 
commission studies and recommendations and executive and legislative actions culminat- 
ing in the passage of the Intelligence Reform and Terrorism Prevention Act of 2004, 
good, timely, relevant intelligence is recognized as "the air the nation breathes." Soccer 
moms discuss intelligence. College students’ interest in intelligence extends beyond the 
work of the classroom to the prospect of intelligence as a career. 

The Joint Military Intelligence College has the privilege and the trust of serving as the 
Federal Government’s center of excellence for intelligence education and research. With 
teaching and research at both the classified and unclassified levels, the College awards the 
Master of Science of Strategic Intelligence degree and the Bachelor of Science in Intelli- 
gence degree. The College’s degrees are authorized by the Congress. The College is 
accredited by the Middle States Commission on Higher Education and is a member of the 
Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area. 

The research and publications of the College’s students, faculty, and research fellows 
are contributing to the work of intelligence and the security of the nation. They are creat- 
ing the literature of intelligence. This book of readings taken from such research and writ- 
ings offers a window on the incredible history and evolving work of intelligence and the 
contributions it is making in the early 21st century. The different chapters underscore the 
importance of the emergence of intelligence as a sought-after academic discipline. 



A. Denis Clift 
President, 

Joint Military Intelligence College 
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THE WORK OF 
INTELLIGENCE 



MEETING THE COMMUNITY’S CONTINUING 
NEED FOR AN INTELLIGENCE LITERATURE 

Russell G. Swenson 

( Originally Published in the Defense Intelligence Journal; 11-2 (2002), 87-98.) 

Intelligence today is not merely a profession, but like most professions it has 
taken on the aspects of a discipline: it has developed a recognized methodol- 
ogy; it has developed a vocabulary; it has developed a body of theory and 
doctrine; it has elaborate and refined techniques. It now has a large profes- 
sional following. What it lacks is a literature. 1 

Sherman Kent’s argument, published in 1955, bears re-examination. On the same 
page with the passage above, he noted that “The sort of literature I am talking about is 
of the nature of house organ literature, but much more. You might call it the institutional 
mind and memory of our discipline.” Over the years, the journal Studies in Intelligence , 
published by the Center for the Study of Intelligence, has brought to light the insights 
of government intelligence practitioners. Featured articles, for example, have addressed 
Kent’s concern that the professional literature address questions of mission and method. 
His other concerns, that the literature promote a shared definition of terms, and that it 
elevate the level of debate of all these issues, have certainly been accomplished in the 
training and especially the education classrooms of the Intelligence Community. 2 How- 
ever, active debate over the principles and practices of intelligence remains confined 
largely to those classrooms. How can a more mature literature be drawn from these 
obscure debates, so as to expose arguments to the sometimes humbling yet clarifying 
light that comes with their publication as a permanent record? How can those of us who 
feel responsible for capturing institutional knowledge accommodate ourselves to the 
maxim that, as earlier generations might have put it: Litera scripta manet — [It is] the 
written word [that] remains — and that provides a literature on which an applied (field- 
tested) academic discipline may develop. 

As Kent acknowledges, this literature must at times bear a classification to protect sen- 
sitive information. However, he also suggests that a surprising share of the literature can 
be produced without controls that shield it from “outsiders.” Academically oriented publi- 
cation of Intelligence Community literature on collection, analysis and presentation meth- 
ods, and published explorations of such topics as the intelligence-policy relationship and 
international intelligence sharing, if presented on a Community website, could broadcast 



1 Sherman Kent, “The Need for an Intelligence Literature,” Studies in Intelligence 1, no. 1 (September 
1955): 3. Reproduced in 45th Anniversary, Special Unclassified Edition (Fall 2000): 111. 

2 The two continuing venues where national-level, practitioner-oriented intelligence issues are commonly 
debated are the CIA's Sherman Kent School, founded in May 2000, and the Joint Military Intelligence College, 
established in 1962, since 1980 operating as the Community’s de facto academic center, focused around its 
accredited graduate program. 
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carefully considered positions on these issues and offer a platform for the “elevated 
debate” he envisioned. These prospects beg the question of where this original literature 
will come from: Who will conceive of important questions, and who will engage in an 
impartial examination of those questions? 

Since 1980, when the JMIC was first authorized to confer a master of science of strate- 
gic intelligence degree, some 1,600 master’s theses and 400 master’s-level seminar papers 
have been completed. 3 Now, 120-140 theses are completed each year, most by full-time 
students in the one-year program, who are in the main from the military services. Signifi- 
cantly, a growing proportion of the total is by civilians (now 38 percent of all the Col- 
lege’s students), who are employees of the spectrum of Community organizations. 
Naturally, this database offers a starting point for an “applied” intelligence literature. The- 
ses do reflect classroom learning, and their validity as additions to the professional litera- 
ture does benefit greatly from the productive interaction among well-experienced 
students, which is promoted by their work throughout the year within a small but diverse 
group of fellow students through a “track” system. However, exigencies stemming from 
intense course requirements and limited time for data gathering and analysis often do not 
allow even these written arguments to be as thoroughly presented as warranted by the 
seriousness of many topics. 

The academic journals that support the profession offer exposure mainly to “retro- 
spective” analyses of intelligence questions, although a few items in these fora do exam- 
ine the tensions that characterize contemporary government intelligence practices. 4 
Some of these periodicals also publish exchanges between readers and authors (see the 
“Correspondence” section of Intelligence and National Security and the “Reader’s 
Forum” of the International Journal of Intelligence and Counterintelligence ). Nonethe- 
less, the give-and-take does not reach the frequency or intensity of that encountered in 
JMIC classrooms. 

OPERATIONAL INTELLIGENCE: PROFESSIONALS ON STAGE 

The intelligence activities of peacetime, no less than those of wartime, are a vast 
bureaucratic and intellectual exercise in international epistemology. ...on the issue of 
policy implementation, an egregiously neglected subject by international relations 
scholars, intelligence studies may well be in the lead. 5 



3 A searchable index to this student work is available on the Community’s web-based Intelink system at 
http://diacovweb.dia.ic.gov/jmic/mssipapers.nsf. The two-seminar-paper option for meeting the non-course 
degree requirement was dropped in 1993; since then the requirement has been for each graduate student to com- 
plete a thesis — a sustained argument — of about 100 pages. 

4 Besides Studies in Intelligence, The English-language journals most closely associated with the government 

intelligence profession are the International Journal of Intelligence and Counterintelligence, Intelligence and 
National Security, the American Intelligence Journal (from the National Military Intelligence Association), the Intel- 
ligencer (of the Association of Former Intelligence Officers) and the Defense Intelligence Journal (published by the 
JMIC Foundation). Other, military service-oriented journals that occasionally publish articles of value to national 
intelligence scholars are the Army's Military Intelligence and the Naval Intelligence Professional’s Quarterly. 
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